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Mk. ReprreLp: Our discussion today is occasioned by the current in- 
vestigation of the “Voice of America.” Much of what is being said in 
connection with that investigation seems to me beside the point. 

The “Voice of America” is under attack for not taking a tough 
enough attitude toward Russia. This is as if the “Voice” were speaking 
$0 as to prove to Americans how tough Americans can feel toward 
Russia or perhaps how loyal to America are the staff of the “Voice.” 

At the least this loses sight of the main question. The question 
which I hope we will talk about in this half-hour is: Will what is said 
by the “Voice of America” make friends for the United States in for- 
eign countries, and will it make it harder for Russia to accomplish her 
aims ? 

What is effective psychological warfare for the United States and 
cor the “Voice of America”? 


Mr. MorcentHau: Let me say, first of all, that I think we greatly 
overestimate what psychological warfare can do. There is abroad to- 
Jay the notion, for instance, that we can liberate the satellite countries 
hrough psychological warfare. Now, it seems to me that this over- 
*stimates enormously what psychological warfare can do, even under 
he best of conditions. I would not be surprised if ten years hence we 
would look back on this faith in psychological warfare as we now 
ook back on the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact, neutrality legislation of 
he middle 1930’s, and other nostrums which we once thought could 
set us something for nothing. 

_ Mr. Reprrevp: Morgenthau, your prudent wisdom, as usual, helps 
1s to think straight. 

_ Stillman, you have spent a good deal of time in the Moslem world, 
ispecially in the Middle East. What are your views? 


Mr. Sritiman: It seems to me that the problem appears to be the 
ssue of salesmanship versus friendship. The Moslem world consists 
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of three hundred million individuals—the largest single religious group 
in the world except the Roman Catholics. These Moslems do not 
want to become Americans. They do not want to become Christians. 
But they do want to be appreciated for what they are, the possessors 
of a great, very lasting cultural tradition, which has great meaning for 
them. 


Mr. Reprietp: I think it may be inherently hard for a democratic 
country to conduct effective propaganda or psychological warfare. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Well, take the case of a totalitarian country, such 
as Russia or Nazi Germany. They can switch on one line of propa- 
ganda and switch off another line whenever they see fit to do so. There 
is no problem of democratic control. There is no doubt as to who is 
the authoritative interpreter of naziism or of Russian communism. 

In America, where we have a pluralist social and political system, it 
is infinitely more difficult to find a line which is regarded by the over- 
whelming majority of the people as being correctly representative, as 
being authoritative for the United States. 


Mr. Reprietp: Almost anything that is said by a government ofh- 
cial in charge of the line of argument of psychological warfare will 
offend somebody in America, and everybody in America seems to have 
the right to interfere and to object to what our government chooses 
to say to the world. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Take only the question of what is Americanism. 
What seems to be the purest manifestation of the best tradition of 
America to one American may seem to be to the other the most abom- 
inable expression of un-Americanism. 


Mr. ReprieLp: Our multiplicity, that is, the many differences among 
Americans, and the distribution of authority to all citizens who are 
also partly rulers of their government, then, make it difficult. Also, 
our difficulties arise from our relative naiveté with regard to the states 
of mind of peoples in other parts of the world. 


Mr. StittMan: The United States is undeniably a very, very strong 
nation in the world. Just the fact that we are strong is going to in- 
spire fear. This fear will be felt by any nation that is less strong than 
we are. I think we must be very careful not to let this fear of our 
strength be the dominant impression which we give the rest of the 
world. : 
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Mr. MorcentHau: We have the tendency by our salesmanship ap- 
proach to psychological warfare to accentuate the danger you have 
just mentioned, Stillman, because what we are doing very frequently 
in our propaganda is to emphasize, let me say, our productivity, our 
standard of living. 

I remember, for instance, having seen in a foreign country an ex- 
hibition of American homes, where what were shown were not the 
typical American homes but the most luxurious and sumptuous Cali- 
fornia ranch homes in the most extravagant style. Now, of course, 
what the foreigner thinks is that that is the way the average American 
lives, and the result is not admiration but envy. 


Mr. Reprietp: We do not make people love us by flexing our mus- 
cles or showing how rich we are. The difficulties, then, of conducting 
an effective psychological warfare operation are quite serious. We do 
‘not know who speaks for America. We are not perfectly clear as to 
‘what it is we want to say. Anything that we attempt to say is likely 
‘to be contradicted by politicians or citizens. And we are incredibly 
simple-minded and inexperienced with regard to the effect of our 
‘words in the minds of those to whom we talk. 

- Morgenthau, in the face of these difficulties, which I think Stillman 
vand I would agree with, would you advocate giving up the whole 
‘business? 


Mr. MorcenrHau: Most certainly not! Psychological warfare is 
‘much older than the name. Almost from the beginning of political 
history, and certainly if we read Greek history, we find that psycho- 
logical warfare has been used; and throughout the history of the 
‘Western world it has been an intrinsic part of political and military 
warfare. Governments have always seen clearly that one of the main 
lements of their political and military activities must be to influence 
their friends and to influence their enemies. That is to say, to make 
eir friends more closely identified with their own aims and opera- 
tions and to weaken the opposition of the enemy to their own policies. 


Mr. Reprietp: We have two problems. One problem is what words 
nd pictures can do for us by way of making things difficult for the 
ussians, by making it hard for them to accomplish their objectives 
short of the hottest war. That question involves a different set of con- 
iderations, I would suppose, from the other half of the problem, 
hich is: What can words and pictures do to make the other peoples 
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in the world, who are now friendly, or who might be friendly to us, 
more friendly than they now are, more disposed to accept our leader- 
ship and to treat us with confidence? 


Mr. Stittman: In regard to Russia I think that we are operating 
very much under wraps. We just do not know who listens to our 
broadcasts in Russia. We do not know what our words mean to them. 
We do know, however—and this is, I think, the greatest compliment 
the “Voice of America” can receive—that the Russian government 
does all it possibly can to block our broadcasts. But still we do not 
know the meaning of our words to Russia, as, for instance, in the 
case of Russian patriotism. To what extent are our words interpreted 
as an attack on Russia rather than an attack on communism? 


Mr. MorcentHau: We do not know what the psychological state 
of the individual Russian is who listens to our broadcasts. Let us 
make a test by turning the whole thing around. I have listened, in an 
official capacity, to Russian broadcasts aimed at Europeans and also 
at Americans. I have found those broadcasts generally simply boring, 
because who, in this country, or even to a certain extent abroad, is 
going to be influenced by the old stereotypes about the warmongers 
of Wall Street, the bankers who plot war in order to reap profits? 
This line went over thirty years ago, but who believes it now? And 
what effect can it have on an American worker when he is told by 
Russian broadcasts that he is a slave of heartless exploiters; that his 
standard of living is deplorable; and that he is in a desperate con- 
dition? He knows it is not true. 


Mr. Reprietp: Do you think that the current propaganda and psy- 
chological warfare are intelligible parts of American foreign policy? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would say that propaganda is not a substitute 
but a subsidiary to foreign policy. No propaganda can be better than 
the foreign policy which it is intended to serve, even though it can 
be considerably worse. If you do not have a clearly formulated and 
well-understood foreign policy, it is impossible to have an effective 
and well-conceived political warfare effort. I doubt that we have a 
well-understood and clearly conceived foreign policy with regard to 
the Soviet Union. Therefore, it is very difficult—it is impossible, I 
would say—to have an effective propaganda directed against the So- 
viet Union. 

Mr. Reprietp: We keep coming back to difficulties in this under- 
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taking to achieve effective psychological warfare. But there must be 
something we can say to the Russians that might help us. We could 
at least answer the most glaring lies with some elements of the truth. 
Perhaps somebody will see the truth and what it is from this. What 
else could we say? 


Mr. MorcentHau: The main part of our propaganda effort with 
regard to the people behind the Iron Curtain ought to be the convey- 
ance of straight news. It is exactly for this reason that the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, for instance, is so much more effective in 
its propaganda in those countries than we are. It results from the 
simple fact that they do not make propaganda in slanted propagan- 
distic fashion but simply tell the news as it is. 


Mr. StittMan: The BBC is particularly interesting and successful 
in the Islamic world. The BBC has hired some of the very best experts 
on the Koran, who give recitations and discussions of the Koran over 
the radio at just those hours of the day when people are in from the 
fields. To the three hundred million Moslems in the world, this is the 
most powerfully attractive program to get them to listen to their radios 
and hear the news programs that follow. 


Mr. Reprietp: The Ford Foundation has tried by publishing books 
to put Russian classics in the hands of Russians who are outside the 
Iron Curtain. These are Russian classics which are not available in 
Russia because of Soviet censorship. That seems to me sound. 

But let us see if we can agree as to the points to which this discus- 
sion has now come. With regard to Russia we do not think very much 
-can be accomplished. Psychological warfare that is doing harm to 
your enemy has a strategic and tactical phase. The strategic phase, 
which is where we are now, is not much. We cannot accomplish 
much. If we were closer to actual armed encounter, which God for- 
bid, we could do more. As an example of what can be done through 
psychological warfare when it is integrated with military attack, I 
-remember sitting in Peking in December of 1948 when broadcasts 
_ were coming from the Communist side of the battle line to the people 
of Peking. These Communist broadcasts were persuasively presented 
_by the voices of friends of the people with whom I was listening, and 
so conducive to a feeling of security and confidence in the new in- 
_vaders, who said they were only going to interfere with banks and 
not with the university, that they practically opened the walls of Pe- 
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king. Now that is tactical psychological warfare. I can see the success 
of that. But at this stage there is not much action of this kind that 
America can take in regard to Russia. 


Mr. Morcentuau: That is correct! For the simple reason that our 
American armies are not about to conquer Moscow as the Communist 
armies of the Chinese Communists were just about to conquer Peking 
when that episode occurred that you are describing. 


Mr. ReprreLp: Let us turn, then, to the other half of our question: 
What can words and pictures do for our interests when they are ad- 
dressed to the third world, the peoples who are outside the Iron Cur- 
tain and yet who are not Americans? What do you think, Morgen- 
thau? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Well, here I think is the real field for our effort, 
and a field very poorly understood. First of all, the friendly foreigner 
or the potentially friendly foreigner has a stereotyped picture of what 
America is like. This is a picture which can be explained perhaps best 
in terms of what in Europe is called the “Coca-Cola civilization”— 
a materialistic, effective, powerful, but unsophisticated and rather re- 
pelling kind of civilization. 

Now, obviously, we all know that those features of American 
civilization do exist. We also know that they do not form, by any 


means, the whole of the picture. There is much more to America — 


than that. There is much more in terms of intellectual and moral 
values. There is much more to it in terms of artistic and general 


cultural values. And it is this variety of American culture and those — 


cultural achievements which we ought to bring close to the minds 
and hearts of our friends. Take for a moment, for instance, the simple 
problem of variety. The foreign visitor comes to New York and is 
overwhelmed by the material grandiosity of New York. But he knows 
nothing about what is going on in the villages and in the towns of 
the Middle West, of Oklahoma, of Iowa. He knows nothing about 
California, which is really, you might say, a kind of civilization all 
by itself. He knows nothing about the South. 


Mr. Reprretp: Well, if we could get ways of communicating these 
local differences and the variety of our cultural contribution, it would 
be a fine thing, although I, for the moment, for one, am at a little 
loss as to how you put it into pictures or words. I suppose it could 
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be done. What do you think, Stillman, about the important cultural 
achievements of America for the Middle East or elsewhere abroad? 


Mr. Stirtman: I think this is a tremendous opportunity that has 
ot been exploited. I think it is rather a waste of time for us to try 
to explain free enterprise to the merchants in Damascus, who have 
been operating purely competitive shops for thousands of years. I 
think, however, that because the Islamic world places tremendous 
value upon things of the mind—upon values, ethics, culture, and art 
—we could do a little by exporting examples of our art, our poetry. We 
must remember that Allama Iqbal, a poet, had more to do with the 
founding of Pakistan perhaps than any one politician had. But, even 
more, if we can convey to the Moslem world the fact that we do 
have a very real moral order in the United States and that this moral 
order is a much greater fact of the United States than the fact that 
we have a free-enterprise system, even, or the fact that we are a great 
industrial order... . 


Mr. Reprretp: What is that? 
Mr. Stiritman: The great fact? 
Mr. Repriexp: Yes, that you are talking about. 


Mr. Stittman: The great fact that I am talking about is that we 
were able to retain and bring through the basic elements of our 
Jeffersonian democracy through this great revolution of industrialism 
in the last hundred and fifty years—even less than that, the last 
hundred years. If we can suggest to the East that they can do what 
we did, that they can take the blow of industrialism without de- 
stroying the basic values of Islam, that they can have the industrialism 
ithat we have, and that they do not need to become Christians and 
give up what they hold most dear. (We have been through a great 
struggle in the last hundred years, and we have solved it rather 
successfully!) This should hold out hope to them that they, too, can 
blend their traditional ethical system with modern technology. 


Mr. ReprieLp: Your point is that, if they could understand our ex- 
perience and see what there was in it that was like their own prob- 
Bs and experience, and we could do the same with regard to them, 
‘we would be helping them by communicating what is fairly funda- 
‘mental about us. 

_ Mr. Sriiman: Exactly! We would then move toward mutual 
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understanding at the level of ethics, values, and literature. Unfortu- 
nately, there are really very few of the great Arabic classics available 
in translated form in America. This, I think, is a tragedy. 


Mr. Reprietp: All that you have said makes me feel that the things 
that need most to be communicated to our own interests are not 
easily communicated by governmentally owned radio or any other 
mass medium; that it requires a much wider variety of stimulated 
contacts between these friendly peoples and ourselves than we have 
contemplated. 


Mr. Morcentuau: It is difficult, but I do not believe at all that it is 
impossible. Let me give you, again, an example from the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The other day I read the text of a broad- 
cast, which Lady Kelly, the wife of the former Ambassador to Russia, 
gave about Russian museums. I found this extremely illuminating, 
not only from the point of view of the artistic life in the Soviet Union, 
but from the point of view of the political and social function mu-_ 
seums fulfil in the Soviet Union. Now, why could you not have a_ 
broadcast on American museums and the enormous role American 
museums play in the life of many of the medium-sized cities in the 
Middle West? Take, for instance, a city like Kansas City or Des 
Moines, where the museums are excellent and play a very importan 
role. 


Mr. Repriep: I think it might be feasible. I never heard of its being 
tried. 
But I want to interrupt this because something is on my mind that 
is bothering me, and I am going to try to say it to you. I think that 
there is an important point to be made here that has not been made, 

and I would like to try to express it. 

May I come back to something Stillman said about the confusion 
between making friends and salesmanship that prevails in some 
circles in America? And let us also remind ourselves of what he 
said, more recently, about the possibility of reaching a mutual under- 
standing between the people of the Middle East and America by 
letting us listen to what they said about their efforts to achieve 
democracy in different conditions of industrialization of a backward 
country, of a frontier country. 

This is my point: I think that the general view taken, even in the 
highest government circles, about American propaganda and psy- 
chological warfare effort toward the friendly countries is in the figure 
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of a megaphone. The other side, Russia, has a loud shouting device; 
herefore, it is believed we ought to have a loud shouting device. Now 
you do not make friends by shouting at them through a megaphone. 
It seems to me that the mechanical analogy we should pay atten- 
ion to is—a hearing aid. Not a megaphone! If I may say so, we 
need to catch the meaning in what we say as our hearer catches that 
meaning. That is, we need to develop the means of listening to what 
other people are saying to one another about us and are trying to 
say to us. For this we need to record the bounce-back of our talk as 
t hits these other people. 
_ We need, for this, the analogy of a radar screen of a psychic kind 
whereby we can judge more on the ground than we do now what is 
the actual effect of the things we send to them over the air or in 
other ways. We want to know the impact of what we say on the 
ordinary person over there. We cannot get that, in my opinion, by 
content analyses. It has to be done through the presence of sym- 
oathetic and understanding people who have gone to the other land— 
who have traveled in both directions—and are there on hand to 
‘alk and check the reactions of what we say. 
And this word “talk” brings me to my view that the general 
character of our effort as it is directed toward this third world of the 
potentially friendly people should be suggested by the word “con- 
eee Now, you do not get a conversation by just shouting at 
people. You get a conversation by talking more or less rationally and 
sruthfully and then waiting for the listener to talk. I believe that, 
‘n spite of the great difficulties of achieving this, if we conceived of 
our problem as that of developing a conversation with these people 
ho live in the third world between Russia and us, with opportunity 
‘or them to talk and plenty of opportunity for us to listen to what 
hey say, we would be better off than we are under the prevailing 
assumption. 
_ Mr. Sritiman: I heartily agree with everything you say, Redfield. 
would like to illustrate the advantage of the “conversation” you 
propose with a few examples from the Moslem world. Take, for in- 
stance, the differences of meanings of words for us and for them. 
hese, I think, you never really get down to until you know and 
isten to people as individuals. Take the word “freedom,” for in- 
tance; “freedom” to us means freedom for an individual and “gen- 
ral freedom” means freedom for all individuals. “Freedom” in the 
oslem world means freedom to live the Moslem life, in which the 
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individual takes his place happily, cheerfully, as a member of a larger 
group which is the family or the clan, or, in a larger sense, to be a 
member of the Moslem world. In this meaning, “freedom” in the 
Moslem world is freedom for a people—not freedom for people as 
individuals. 

Now in regard to communicating an understanding of America 
to Moslems, I think of a personal experience. I have a close friend 
in Iran, who, I think, is one of the greatest friends of the United 
States in the Iranian civil service, who spent four years in Iowa. He 
told me, perfectly un-self-consciously and honestly, and as a discovery 
of his own, that he thought the great strength of America lay in its 
small towns and in its farms. He had come to an understanding of 
the true American life that was not the American life seen in the 
movies and radio, and so forth, but the American life as it really is 
lived in the neighborhood of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. This made him 
a real friend of ours, and I think that we need more friends of this 


type. 


Mr. RepFiELD: Just as you are a friend of those Middle Eastern 
peoples because you have been in small communities corresponding 
to the town in Iowa. The conclusion would seem to be, then, that 
real understanding and confidence is best developed by moving people 
around and arranging natural and human associations for allowing ~ 
them to work together, and that overemphasis upon verbal or pic- 
torial propaganda is misconceived. 


Mr. Morcentuau: I would fully agree with what both of you 
have said. I think we have conceived of our propaganda effort, to 
a certain extent, after the model of the Nazi and Communist propa- 
ganda. We have seen how successful Dr. Goebbels was by shouting all 
the time; and we see how successful, to a certain extent, the Russians 
have been in their propaganda; and so we say, “Well, what they have 
been able to do we can do, too; and perhaps we can do it even better 
by spending more money, more voices, and shouting louder and 
more often to the rest of the world.” 


Mr. Reprietp: Exactly so! 


Mr. Morcentuau: I think this is, as you have pointed out, Redfield, 
a basic mistake. We cannot do it that way. We are not built that 
way. And our relations to our friends are not the relations of a 
powerful, top shouter from the Kremlin, shouting to the satellite 
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fountries who bow—are bowing down and listening to the voice of 
he master. I think our relation is the relation of one friend—a very 
»owerful friend it is true—speaking to other friends; and the friend 
1as to listen to the voice of his friends; and he has to express in his 
ywn voice the willingness of listening to be effective with his friends. 


Mr. Reprietp: We have to face the difficulties that lie actually in 
e legal situation. There is an amendment to the Mutual Security 
Administration Act which makes it impossible to use American money 
fo convey to the United States any of the broadcasts assembled abroad 
that tell other people about the United States or any broadcasts or 
reports on what these other peoples are saying. We cannot even im- 
ort words from their hearing that are our own words. And we have 
many other difficulties. It is against the law, if I am not mistaken, for 
the government to send any of our art, our paintings, abroad. We are 
nandicapped by a host of such difficulties. 

Yet, in spite of this, if we could see with clarity the differences in 
dolicies that our last remarks have brought out, I think it might still 
ve possible that we could take advantage of the current dissatisfaction 
with the existing “Voice of America” to review not merely the loyalty 
of personnel, or the adequacy or inadequacy of some particular con- 
‘ent of program, but to think through freshly the whole purpose of 
‘his enterprise and what would be congenial to the true spirit and 
dowers of our United States. 

_ And, if we did that, then I should think that we would realize that 
chere are two contrasting viewpoints. There is, first, the view that 
confuses propaganda and psychological warfare with salesmanship, 
with production. You have a product, a way of life to sell. Now that, 
of course, is nonsense. A way of life is not a product. All peoples have 
ways of life, and each way of life is dear to the people that has it. 
We confuse ourselves and we waste our resources if we think of our 
enterprise in that image. 

~ On the other hand, there is this possibility: that we may consider 
the ideal end to be a conversation with a friend. To realize that the 
conversation is now terribly difficult and for the moment impossible 
with the Russians, but that it is still possible with other parts of the 
world. 

_ And we could bend our efforts to modify the law so as to realize 
this alternative policy and spend some of our resources on an in- 
formation and conversation program that makes it possible to listen 
to what our friends would like to say to us. 


LISTENING TO THE WORLD’S PEOPLES 
By ROBERT REDFIELD 
* 


WE AMERICANS have long been known as a talkative people. 
While the strong silent man is one recognized type among us, visitors 
find most of us very ready with our tongues. Mrs. Trollope wrote in| 
1828 that “Americans love talking,” and she recorded some of the 
abundant talk that she heard—and did not admire. A little later 
Alexis de Tocqueville characterized us as “garrulous” and reported 
that the American “speaks to you as if he were addressing a meeting.” 
The French observer was also impressed with the fact that what the 
American talked about was often himself. He recognized that those. 
Americans were proud, with reason, of their achievement in building 
a new and democratic nation. It was our patriotism that Tocqueville 
found garrulous. He found us insatiable of praise and ever willing to | 
tell strangers of the superiority of the American way of life. 

Has this perhaps become a national habit? Do we still talk a great 
deal, and often, about our own virtues? If so, at least the audience 
has changed. In the early nineteenth century we talked chiefly to” 
one another and to an occasional visitor. The rest of the world was 
out of range. Tocqueville was impressed with the understanding the 
American showed in discussing his national affairs and with the igno- 
rance he displayed of other countries. The ignorance then did not much 
matter. But now we have been thrust abruptly into a Big Room where 
all peoples meet and talk or try to talk. The Room is crowded with 
people, very different kinds of people, each with a character and a 
manner of speech all its own; these people jostle us; one in particular 
seems terribly to threaten us; and the Room is littered with dynamite 
and spilled matches. All these people are talking, at us, at themselves, 
and to each other. 

In the Big Room we are learning the new ways in which peoples 
talk at each other. The traditional stilted conversations of diplomacy 
continue, but they are almost overwhelmed by new kinds of inter 
national speech. The Security Council of the United Nations is often 
like a production theater for a world-wide political television program 
in which Russians and Americans speak, as if to each other, bu 
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sally for the effects on third parties. Much of this speech is a kind of 
2rbal warfare. And every day, every hour and every minute, in 
blic print and over the air waves, our people talk at other peoples, 
nd other peoples talk at us, singly as individuals, collectively as gov- 
mments, declaring, suggesting, claiming, denouncing, persuading, 
emanding. The clamor is terrific. 

The organization of public propaganda, begun in the first World 
Jar and continued in the second, has been still further developed in 
sponse to the organized propaganda of the Soviet Union. Now we 
ve an immense governmental enterprise officially named the In- 
rnational Information and Education Activities, and popularly 
hnown as the “Voice of America.” It employs more than ten thousand 
vorkers, spends more than twenty-five million dollars a year, produces 
‘ms and periodicals, operates I don’t know how many radio stations, 
ad pours torrents of words in more than two dozen languages into 
1e airways day after day. Transmitters on land and sea girdle the 
‘obe and “the stentorian voice of free men must be heard.” 

/And what does America say? The truth, of course. In with the 
ews of the day and a little advice on agriculture or fruit-raising, a 
sod deal of the truth about the United States of America. We are 
ill talking about ourselves and about what’s good about us. We 
now it is important that people understand us; it is plain that the 
eviet Union constantly lies about us; and it is desirable that other 
tople see the good about us that can give them reason to like and 
_ help us. So we help them to see the good about us by telling them 
pout it. We “sell” the American way. We test what is said by the 
Voice of America” by the question whether it will present us in a 
vorable light. We examine each opportunity to exhibit Americans 
_ international gatherings by the impression of America that may 
2 created. If a world conference on race relations is to be held, it 
seen as another place in which to make it known that the condi- 
on of our racial minorities is not so bad as it has been painted by 
ar enemies. We hesitate to allow those Americans to travel and talk 
sxroad who might present us in an unfavorable light. We examine 
.e things that other people hear or see about us, in the movies or in 
ppular magazines, and ask ourselves if the foreigner’s portrait of 
couldn’t be improved. The Ford Foundation produces a magazine 
ir foreign circulation that will show a cultural side of America 
itted from the Reader’s Digest, and Professor Irwin Edman, in an 
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article on what to do when Europeans take a poor view of Americ 
culture, recommends taking along on that trip abroad some Emerso 
and Thoreau with which, he says, “to shame and silence European 
too glib and offhand about our cultural doings.” 

I do not condemn our attempt to tell other people how good w 
are. There are great good things about us of which we should honestly 
speak. I think it is necessary to talk to other people and human to} 
want to talk about one’s self so as to appear in a good light. When 
others lie about us, we must meet the lies. 

But I do think that our talking is insufficiently balanced by listening. 
I do think that a good deal of our talk is wide of the mark—that 
much of it fails to achieve the effect we intend is shown by the fact 
that after talking loudly and long to people and making real efforts 
to help them, with honest intent to make them like us, they some- 
times show a strong dislike for us. This happened, for example, in 
the Middle East. The amount of European opinion unfriendly to 
Americans surprises us. The dislike or distrust of Americans cannot 
be all blamed on Communist propaganda. What was the sound o 
our talk in the ears of the Middle Easterners? What are Europeans 
saying to each other about us? I do not think that we listen enough 
to what other people are trying to say to us about themselves, and I 
do not think we listen enough to the sound of what we say in the 
ears of him to whom we say it. We are guided, chiefly, in deciding 
what to say by the conceptions we have of what those others ought 
to like about us if they were just like us. And they aren’t. They are 
different in respects to which we are inattentive. Just because w 
think great combines moving over vast fields of wheat are proofs of 
what great fellows we are, we took it for granted that Chinese and 
Middle Eastern peasants would look at pictures of these combines an 
admire us. By just listening for a moment to the sound of our voice 
in their ears instead of in our own, we could find out that the com 
bines, the tiled bathrooms, and the skyscrapers, in most cases maki 
those peasants feel more remote from us and more suspicious of us 
than they were before. 

Talking is good, and it is necessary to make clear what we trul 
are. But mutual security depends on mutual understanding, and fo 
understanding you have to have a conversation. A conversation 
not two people talking loudly at each other, and certainly it is n 
one person with a megaphone. It is first one person listening while the 
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ther talks, and then that one talking while the other listens. In the 
is Room much of the talk is just the loudest voices shouting what 
ey mistakenly imagine the others might find it impressive to hear. 
‘Would it be untactful to suggest that America needs a hearing aid? 
Te have done something to raise our voice; can we do something 
| improve our listening? Something to improve it is being done in 
hat is called “monitoring” Russian and other foreign broadcasts and 
that technique of the expert called “content analysis.” Something 
is also been done to understand better in just what respects Rus- 
ans, Frenchmen, and Chinese are different from us in recent studies 
national character. Something has also been done by the Fund 
ir Adult Education’s “Voices of Europe” ‘radio series which gives 
e general American public the chance to listen to Europeans who 
ould otherwise be inaudible. I suppose that in so far as the sciences 
cerned with human behavior have anything to contribute to the 
aprovement of America’s listening to other people, they are doing 
But today I am thinking of the art of listening to other peoples 
anyone may practice it. Good talking is an art; good listening 
obviously even rarer, and it is rarer because as an art it is more 
‘btle and difficult. But, as it is something that Americans need 
riously to cultivate for their own safety, it is worth considering if 
jere are ways to cultivate it. 
‘How shall we listen to the voices of the other personalities that stand 
yout us in the Big Room? We may conceive of each nation, each 
sople, as if it were a single person. There is a Frenchman there, 
d an Iranian, a German and a Mexican, and there is this half- 
dden Russian who talks only through a curtain and in a strange 
1outing language of his own. Of course each of these is really a 
sultitude of voices (except perhaps the Russian); each is a myriad 
nice coming to us from real individuals of many sorts speaking 
‘rough books, travel, newspapers, and personal contact. The differ- 
aces among individuals I for the moment ignore, because it is also 
e that in general ways each nation, each people, has a character 
* its own; each, taken as a whole, is saying something that stands 
wr all the separate individuals that make it up; we can learn to 
sten to the nation as if it were one person. Now our attention is on 
e of these talkers in the Big Room; for the moment we cease 
own talking to listen to him; what do we listen for? 
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I suggest that we learn to listen for three things: National Char 
acter, Mood, and Human Nature. 

The national character is the way that a people tends to be, prett 
steadily, over long periods of time. It might also be called the collectiv 
personality, or the group heritage, or perhaps just the persistin 
peculiarities that make that people distinguishable from their neigh 
bors. This is, among other things, the particular arrangement of hu- 
man qualities, the unique and flavor-full constellation of qualities, 
the emphases and shadings of the universal human that make a) 
Frenchman or a Chinese and not an American or an Italian. 

The reality of national character is something which common 
experience brings home to us. We know, for example, that “face- 
saving” is present everywhere, and it is something that matters more 
to Chinese than to some other people. From experience with English- 
men we form the impression that Englishmen are on the whole 
characterized by an initial reserve. It is not probable that an English- 
man will on first acquaintance clap you on the back and begin at 
once to tell you all about it. It is more probable that an Americal 
will, and a Blackfoot Indian will not. So it goes with many another 
aspect of national character. The anthropologist has been made very 
conscious of these differences between one people and another, fo 
he meets so many different kinds of people in remote corners o 
the earth, and some of them are very odd characters indeed. 

It is a good thing that these differences exist, for they make th 
world a more interesting and enriching place. The differences be 
tween one man or woman and another, and the differences betwee 
one culture or national character and another, are sources of deligh 
and stimulations to originality and creativeness. One of the terribl 
things about what is going on now in Russia is the subordination o 
the individual differences to one monstrous mask of the state, on 
set of opinions and attitudes to be worn by all. Once it seemed tha 
the differences among ethnic groups in Russia were to be preserv 
under the Soviets, but now it appears that these too are to go 1 
favor of the state-made mask. The pressure of the state, or the pr 
sure of public opinion, is an evil in any country when it moves t 
suppress individual and ethnic differences. It is an evil when, as no 
in our present condition of tension, it appears in America. Th 
variety of opinions in the United States and the variety of cultur 
heritages are sources of strength; under the name of Americanis 
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» make Americans afraid to express these differences would do a 
‘eat injury to ourselves. 

The expression of a people’s culture, its national character, might 
= the only thing we needed to listen for if all the world were a 
sace where nothing much happened. The world of isolated primitive 
eoples is that kind of world. To understand the cultures of such 
eople is all that is needed in comprehending how they are different 
om us. But the world in which modern peoples live is, of course, 
nanging all the time, and it is changing very abruptly for people 
nu and I need to understand: Asiatics, Africans, Middle Easterners, 
atin-Americans. It is probably true that no previous human genera- 
on ever experienced such a great transformation of viewpoint as 
y that generation of Chinese, Indonesians, East Indians, and Middle 
asterners who now assume political leadership. 

‘Each of these people has a culture, a national character, a persisting 
aditional way of life that, in spite of changes, still influences the 
ay the individual thinks and acts. But each has something else. We 
ke to listen for this something else. I have called it Mood. The word 
| least suggests part of what I mean: the short-run feeling-tone of 
jpeople. Just as, to understand our friend, we need to come to know 
ot only his lifelong character but also the particular mood that he 
‘in at the moment, so too in understanding the Japanese, the Iraqi, 
ie French, we are to attend also to the mood of each. He may be 
»peful or despondent, insecure or confident, calmly complacent or 
‘traordinarily sensitive. What he is in these respects today may 
ot be the same as he will be at some later time. Moods come and 
Some people—perhaps the English—are by national character 
ewhat less moody than are others—Iranians, let us say, or Amer- 
ns, possibly. 

‘The word “mood” does not suggest all that lies in this second 
vel of a people’s nature. This second thing about a people is the 
sponse they make to a marked turn in their fortunes. It is their 
porary set, or “stance,” we might say, toward circumstance, fate, 
d other peoples than themselves. In a village of Mexican Indian 
asants that I was studying, I saw the idea of progress, preached by 
odernizing reformers from the city, take hold upon the imagination 
_a plodding, tradition-bound people. In a very short time the whole 
ood and set of the people changed. They became confident, for- 
rd-seeking, disposed to welcome almost any reform that was ap- 
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proved by the city-bred prophets of progress. Their culture remaineff 
for the most part the same, but their mood and set was radicallf 
altered. And a little later, when in the same enthusiastic mood the} 
were hard at work building a masonry structure for their new schoo 
the edifice collapsed, killing and injuring some of the workers, theif 


Some moods are brief; others last for longer periods as the circu 
stances that create them persist. The moods of minority peoples tak 
on characteristic forms. The mood of the American Negro, especiall 
in the North, has changed from one more hesitant or even timid, tq 
one of greater confidence and indeed greater aggressiveness in thé 
face of the dominant whites. Many American-Indians, keeping mord 
or less of their indigenous cultures, have fallen into moods and sets 
toward the world around them that are the products of their de 
pendency upon the white man’s government. The mood and set of 
many Indian groups on reservations is one of mixed resentment to 
ward and dependence on the white man who both supports and 
excludes the Indian. We majority Americans ought to understand 
moods, for our people as a whole have passed through a succession 
of quite notable moods, as we have encountered wars, depressions) 
isolation, and exposure. Just at present, for obvious reasons, our mooé 
is characterized by a heightening of tension and anxiety. One of th 
resemblances between peoples—indeed one of the bonds betweet 
them—lies not in common culture but in similar mood. The Eas 
Indian feels close to the Middle Easterner in part because he has 
similar mood and set; his stance toward Russia, the United States) 
imperialism, and independence is similar; they are brothers in mood 

It is this mood which the Iranians have recently exhibited in af 
exaggerated form that we are to learn to listen for in improving out 
understanding of the other talkers in the Big Room. There is, in 
middle third of humanity that lies neither in the Russian sphere no 
in the pocket of the United States, one common important contem 
porary attitude toward events and other peoples. The mood of 
middle third is composed of great sensitiveness, a heightened prid 
and defensiveness, and a burning desire to be respected and inde 
pendent. We are hearkening only to our own preconceptions if 
suppose that for this middle third the mood is one of reasonab 
choice between Russia and ourselves. These peoples do not see suc 
a necessary choice. For them what matters is that they walk erect a 
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. Their first need is that they, though weaker, be accorded the 
ne dignity that the strong grant to the strong. They want, very 
ich, to be treated as those whose vote and dignity are as good as 
y other’s. So, when peoples of European origins meet without 
jatics to plan a defense of Asia, Asiatics are affronted. When 
mericans allow European powers to prevent debate of African 
nial problems, not only Africans, but all peoples of Asia and the 
ddle East who share the same mood with Africans, feel their 
n pride hurt. This prevailing mood is, of course, a dangerous one 
those who have it as for us who do not always understand it. It 
‘the mood that may move a people toward self-destruction; we 
ve seen it recently in Iran; Dostoevski knew on what human 
ality it rests; he wrote of it as “that advantage which is more im- 
tant and more advantageous than all other advantages, for the 
se of which [a man will act] in opposition to reason, honour, 
ce, prosperity, [namely,] one’s own free, unfettered choice, [even] 
’s own caprice, however wild it may be.” 

in listening to the expressive utterances of other peoples, we are to 
ne ourselves to a blending of meaningful sounds. National char- 
ser and mood are not distinct; the one is affected by the other. 
ie Nigerian and the Arab today share the sensitive mood of na- 
al pride and resentment of any domination that I have just tried 
| describe. But Nigerian and Arab express this mood in different 
tys, each according to his national character; in understanding the 
jab’s mood, we have to attend to the familial and tribal loyalties, 
d competitiveness, the conceptions of obligation to guests and 
nds, the fierceness of revenge and the nobility of forgiveness. In 
ly understanding the same mood in Nigeria, we need to under- 
ind the different culture and national character of the Nigerian. 
he tuned blending of national character and mood is itself blended 
th a third element in what these peoples say to us about themselves. 
are to listen also to this third element. It is human nature, the 


ely explicitly distinguished, and necessarily assumed. We cannot 
with other people at all, understandingly, but for the fact that in 
e things they are like us and like everyone else. The Arab is 
sitive about some things that do not seem to us a matter for 
nsitiveness, but we are both sensitive about something. We do not 
to such care as did the old-fashioned Chinese to protect himself 
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from a public failure or rebuke, but we, too, lose face if we are sho 
wrong or foolish before those whose respect we crave. Pride, sha 
enjoyment of the company of those who are near and dear, deli 
in children, and laughter, a certain satisfaction in one’s work 
done, anger in the face of an injustice—however justice may be ce 
ceived—these and a multitude of other elements of human nat 
are very widely and generally distributed among the peoples of 
world. We have always our own expression of human nature wi 
which to understand another’s different expression of it. While tod; 
some of us reassert the traditional American emphasis on self-reliane 
striving to keep the control of our affairs in our own hands and of 
of the control of either powerful business or bureaucratic gove 
ment, we can use this human impulse of ours to understand the moa 
of those Asiatics and Middle Easterners who want to keep the contra 
of their affairs in their own hands—and out of ours. Their situatio 
has at least this additional cause for calling up the human dispositio 
to run one’s own life: we, to them, are foreigners, and, as part 
Western industrial civilization, conquerors. 

Human nature is the medium through which communication 
ever possible, in spite of curtains of steel and shouting radio trans 


of Russia. But it is there. If we were today in Russia, we would fin 
people like ourselves, in spite of the menace about them and 
imposed uniformity of opinion! They can still talk to us out of 
common human, given the chance. While we strain our ears ff 
some accent from the iron throat that speaks for all humanity, we ca 
exercise our familiarity with the Russia that was as human as othe 
peoples. Two Russians wrote as no other writers ever wrote of thé 
which in men is most universal, most richly and compellingly un 
versal to mankind: one wrote of the humanity that is uppermos 
and the other of the humanity that is undermost. The Russia 
Tolstoi and Dostoevski cannot be extinct, and we can, by readin 
of that Russia and by exercising our own most generous and cor 
passionate human side, keep ourselves prepared to talk again wit 
it some day. 

The only hearing aid we need is a practiced sensitiveness in reco; 
nizing in what other peoples say the contributions to the whole « 
national character, mood, and human nature. By reading of 
talking with peoples of other lands, we can come to hear what 
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las one would turn a knob on a cabinet so as to emphasize upper 
lower tonal registers. The same utterance speaks to us of what is 
ty steadily true of the speaker, by virtue of his accumulated tradi- 
. _It speaks also of the state of mind and feeling in which recent 
ats have put him—in which we, perhaps, have put him. It 
iks also of his nature as a man, like us, asking that the same 
damental satisfactions be his that we, in our different way, also 
ure. 

Jur exercises in practiced listening are not yet done. We are to 
ivate another and more complicated kind of hearing. If we are 
thange the simultaneous shouting and babbling in the Big Room 
» something closer to a conversation, a give-and-take in which our 
‘ds reach their audiences with the effects we desire, then we need 
tisten to something about which I have as yet said little. This is 
sound of what we say in the ears of him to whom we say it. The 
chanical analogy is now radar. We need a developed capacity to 
h the meaning in what we say as our hearer catches that meaning. 
+ talk-waves are to bounce back to us from those other people; 
listening to what has happened to them in bouncing back, we 
in how we are understood or misunderstood and why. 

“he opportunity to use this psychic radar is provided when foreign- 
‘come to our country, for then our whole way of life beats upon 
‘x receptive organs, and the reaction in the foreigners may be 
atly illuminating to us, did we take pains to listen for it. As it 
hen a group of South American students or Siamese technicians 
ne here, our first impulse is to talk hard to them about ourselves. 
“indoctrination” is a bad word, we call it “orientation.” I have 
n part in such programs of orientation. The visitors are whirled 
ough factories, laboratories, and talks by Americans about America. 
oes not often occur to us that maybe the visitors would like to 
a little talking themselves. If we stop talking long enough to 
en to them, we may find that they can tell us a good deal about 
‘selves and about the way we seem to them. At one such gathering 
ormosan technical specialists arrived only a few days in America, 
with difficulty, persuaded the American leader of the orientation 
gram to leave a few minutes for questions to be asked by the 
-mosans. There was time for two questions. One Formosan asked: 
ying from California here to Chicago this Sunday, we noticed 
t around the cities your wide roads were crowded with your big 
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automobiles. There were so many automobiles that none of the 
was moving at all fast. Where were all those people going, a 
why, in this efficient country, were they going so slowly?” The secor} 
Formosan said: “This morning we were taken for a drive throug} 
a part of your city in which Negroes are living. We noticed th 
the houses and living spaces of these people were very poor in cor 
parison with other parts of the city we saw. Why do you not ha 
a Marshall Plan for the American Negro?” Answering these qué 
tions, I found a vigorous exercise in understanding. 

When we talk to the foreigner who remains in his own land, 
need someone on hand when he hears what we say to report ho} 
it sounds to him. So often, being in a hurry and pretty confider 
about our own efforts, we just talk. Sometimes much of the talk 
wasted. I remember that in those years just before and during the wa 
when we were striving to gain and keep the good will of the Latin 
Americans, we made a great show to them of our industrial ant 
military power and our technical skill. Afterward I was told tha 
what really appealed to the Latin-Americans was the sculptor Je 
Davidson, the Yale Glee Club, and the Radio City Rockettes. It is 
recurrent mistake of ours to suppose that flexing our muscles maké 
people love us. Yet there are frequent hints of this truth in the dail 
newspapers. I read of a Nigerian native who told Senator Wiley 
cently that all the propaganda about America’s high standard 
living just made the Nigerians fear and dislike America, and of 
Pakistani official on the northwestern frontier who made the sam 
point for his people, adding that what we ought to send to 
northwestern frontier was our poetry. The people there would ad 


saw in the magazine rack chiefly technical periodicals about 
gineering and other practical matters. The Chinese who came to 
library lived in a city which for them, and for everyone who kney 
anything about China, stood for the cultivation of learning and 
fine arts. Moreover, the technical instruction offered in the America 
publications was for the most part such as is appropriate in the Unite 
States; it was far too advanced for China. What the Communi 
were saying on that subject over their radio made much more sen 
to a Chinese builder or agriculturalist. Mr. Graham Peck, in his boo 
Two Kinds of Time, reports how our propaganda efforts sounded t 
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Chinese during the war there. The Office of War Information 
- out words and pictures to “put over the idea that our way of 
was absolutely best.” Constant boasting about our high standard 
jiving contrived a picture of an America where every family lived 
‘a ten-room, colonial style, suburban home, where all chores were 
e by electricity, nobody ever got sick or into debt, roofs never 
ced and clothes never wore out.” Mr. Peck found that this material 
ineffective; he tried not to use it. On the other hand, the man 
< in Washington, who had no radar and probably needed a hear- 
aid, suppressed in a hand-out the sentence, “The new American 
ay is revolutionary in that its soldiers are taught what they are 
\ting for.” The sentence seemed to him alarming. And when, in 
fe of the efforts in Washington to prevent the story of General 
ton and the face-slapping from reaching China, it did, the effect 
, notably to improve the opinion the Chinese held of Americans. 
| not this event show that Americans were, after all, very demo- 
‘ic? Actually, in America, a general could get into trouble for 
»yping a soldier. 
“he effort of men to understand each other is in part guided by 
intellect and pure reason; also it is moved and made possible 
human sympathy and the discovery of common everyday in- 
ssts. There is a conversation of common sense, of universal hu- 
nity. This conversation, stumbling and hampered as it is, already 
tudes all peoples. We can examine this imperfect conversation and, 
‘self-criticism and deliberate exercise of the art, make ourselves 
cer conversationalists. 
s we talk, so we listen. It is not by talking alone that we under- 
d how to deal with peoples of other traditions. It is by learning 
hear what they tell us about themselves. A Point IV program in 
Middle East will be successful as far as we understand how our 
rts to help the Middle Easterner are understood by him, not by 
If we want to get things done in foreign countries, it is listening 
t counts. The model for us is not the salesman, creating a demand 
his product by talking about it. It is rather the wise physician, 
rkening to what his patient says the better to understand how to 
him. A yet juster figure of comparison is the friend who listens 
perceptive sympathy to his friend. 
d if we listen to another people, we help to ease the pain of that 
ple’s mood. If your friend is worried, you do not help him by 
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talking at him constantly. You listen to him; then he feels bett 
It even helps if, without listening, you merely fall silent to give hi 
a chance to relieve himself by talking to you. So it is with these peop 
of the middle third of the world whose moods are now so painful ! 
them and dangerous to us. | 

Finally, the improvement of the art of carrying on the little co 
versations is an exercise that meets and combines with the more o 
ganized discipline of the “great conversation.” Great books and pla 
and sensible conversation together maintain the company of the frd 
mind. Together they can enlarge that company, taking in more ani 
more people, even while the Russians strive to restrict it. Freedom ¢ 
speech is not just speaking; it is speaking honestly and as one thin 
Also, it is listening. No one is really free to use speech effectivel 
unless other people listen, and no one has earned the freedom to tal 
to a listening audience unless he listens when another talks. The pet 
ception of both difference and likeness is a necessary basis for a com 
versation between two individuals or between two nations. To talk 4 
free men, each must in effect say: “You have a different view from 
mine, but we are both reasonable and human creatures, and I sho 
like to know what your view is.” That this ideal is not usually realize 
in life makes its influence on us no less. We know how great is th 
distinction between allegiance won blindly and that won understan¢ 
ingly. In a political campaign a vote won by an emotional appeal 1 
only a vote won. A vote won by a reasonable argument understoo 
and accepted is also a mind grown stronger. Our country, in pen 
in the Big Room, needs all the strength that reason can give to ou 
powers of understanding. To indulge hateful passion for politic 
advantage is to drive ourselves downward toward that dark relianc 
on force which today is Russia’s. At home and abroad to talk an 
then to listen, to listen with the help of reason and then reasonab 
to talk, is to strengthen us just where we can be so much stronge 
than the Soviets It is to build the community of free minds, “th 
civilization of the dialogue.” 
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